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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertainiug 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 


chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 


without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 


cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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“AMERICA: 


Canada 


Jurisdictional Problem. The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Transport and General 
Workers, affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress (CLC), and the Seafarers’ International 
Union, which was expelled from the CLC for raid- 
ing, are locked in a major jurisdictional fight for 
the control of labor in coastal and inland ship- 
ping. The Seafarers lost a ‘‘round’’ recently when 
the Labor Relations Board certified the Brother- 
hood as the representative of 900 employees 
working on the St. Lawrence Seaway.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ottawa 


Data Bearing on Productivity. During the 
past year, industrial production increased by 7 


percent, while industrial employment increased ' 


2 percent.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa, 


Argentina 


Government Employment Cut. By a decree 
of August 21, the Argentine Government estab- 
lished procedures for the reduction of Govern- 
ment personnel and for their discharge remunera- 
tion. The excess number of government employ- 
ees has long been recognized as an important 
factor in Argentine budgetary deficits. 

Under the decree, designated heads of Gov- 
ernment departments and independent agencies 
are required to rate personnel under their juris- 
diction on a 25-point scale, granting a maximum 
of 10 points for efficiency, 10 for discipline, and 
5 for attendance and punctuality. The ratings are 
to be sent to each employee, who may appeal 
within 3 days, apparently to the same board that 
prepared the original ratings. The action of the 


responsible Minister on each appeal is to be 
final. Ministers will be notified of the total num- 
ber of persons to be recommended for discharge, 
and will select these from the persons receiving 
the lowest ratings, and among these, respective- 
ly, those with least family responsibilities, and 
least seniority and age. The above process is to 


be completed within 30 calendar. days of the ygub- 
lication of the decree.” 

Including persons to be ‘retited by-the end 
of the year, the total number affected ‘is‘expected 
to amount to 80,000. Persons pensioned under 
the program are to receive 3 months’ pay beside 
their pension. Persons discharged will beopaid 
40 percent of their present monthly satary /multi- 
plied by the number of years of; service, up to a 
maximum of 20. Payments will be made’ in 11 
monthly installments. 

The National Union of Civil. Servants, in an 
effort to save the jobs. of those. scheduled for 
dismissal or forced retirement by the year’s end, 
has offered to lend the Government the sum of 
3.4 billion pesos (83,3 pesos=U S$1) to be paid in 
4 years in monthly quotas of 200 pesos per work- 
er, contributed by the Union’s 329,000 ‘workers. 
This sum is calculated to be sufficient to finance 
a 5-year program of gradual réduction which 
would be effected entirely by mans ‘of non- 
replacement of persons lost through’ normal de- 
Crease im personnel. To date, however, the Gov- 
emment has not indicated interest in the proposal. 

Minister of Economy: and ‘Labor. Alvaro C. 
Alsogaray has also announced that the 7-hour 
day for Government employees would be reduced 
to 4 hours, with 60 percent pay, except. fog top 
level personnel. It has also been announced 
that an office would be established to help dis- 
charged Government employees, or those wishing 
to leave the service, to find employment in pri- 
vate industry.--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Cost of Living Stabilizing. The official 
living-cost index, as estimated on a preliminary 
basis for October 1959, is up 0.2 percent above 
the September figure, according to Minister Al- 
sogaray in his speech of October 16. The Octo- 
ber index thus represents a marked decline in the 
rates of increase of previous months. From June 
1959, the official index has increased 9.2 per- 
cent, compared with an increase of 92 percent 
from December 1958. The declining rate of 
living-cost increases represents a hopeful factor 
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in the current economic situation, .and in ‘the 
administration ‘ of . the ‘stabilization program.-- 
U-S. grb Buenos Aives. i i 


Beazil.’ 


~ Wage! vdnaan my ‘The federation of metal- 
workers. of the State. of Rio de Jianeiro reached 
agreements, with ‘their employers’ syndicates re- 
sulting in a 28-percent increase.in wages .over. 
those which prevailed. in WBerWis Embassy, 
Rio de vaptin, by 


Costiof Linias, The' August 1959 official 
cost-of-living index for the Federal District of 
zio de Janeiro, compiled. by the Ministry of La- 
bor, Industry, and Commerce, registered a 30- 
point, advance, equivalent to. a 3.8-percent in- 
crease, over July eStimates. The following table 
shows estimated price indexes (January 1948=]00) 
for major commodity groups. since the beginning . 
of 1959: 











. All 
Montb items Food Rent . Clothing 

January........ ‘701° $a °° 2,075 °° 635 
Febmary ...... 737 583 2, 075 635 
Ma®ch wesesescenis 745° 596 2,075 635 
cat 757 597. 2,075 656 
May ieveesserster : 763...,, 602 2,075. 656 
JER g-0000-00200 770 ~=—s«G14 2, 075 656 
JQ Cabs we: 778 ‘618 2,075 ° 656 
August......i..J 808 666 2,075 656 

' Light 

Hygiene Transport and fuel 
January........ 554 700 310 
February ...... 554. 700 ~=;~—s 310 
Macha. oss. 554. 700 3310 
BIIIEE pisteesone ss 612 700 ~ 310 
May ..65...0/12 612 700 358 
Jume.... isis. 612 700 358 
July .6:4...4 pe dy Aba io @729 429. . 
AUBUSE......006 612. 729 429 
— Us S Embassy, Rio de ye 

Chile 


Caste -of-Living I Ty ‘The cost- 
of-living index rose by 1.4 percent in September, 
bringing the increase for the first 9 months of 
1959 to 33.5 percent. The September increase 
was the lowest monthly rise in over a year, and 
tended to give the Government confidence that 
its anti-inflation program was taking effect. The 
Government continued its campaign for lower 


prices and appears to be having some success, 
although results are mixed, ‘At the very least, 
by keeping the matter of prices constantly before 
the. public, the Government has somewhat stiff- 
ened.. consumer resistance and has deterred some. 
sellers from raising prices. further. Us S.. Embas- 


sy, Santiago, . cout ; mm .3 


Colombia 


Minimum Wage Committee Established. The 
Minister of Labor announced the establishment of 
a permanent national minimum wage committee 

with subcommittees in the Departments) to study 

and make recommendations regarding the adequa- 
cy of present minimum wages. The national com- 
mittee will consist of five members representing 
the Ministries of Labor and Finance, the National 
Statistics Office, labor, and employers. The 
existing minimum wage of 5.20 pesos (about 
US$0.85) a day was established July 1, 1957; 
and the cost of living has increased substantially 
since then.--U.S. Embassy, Bogota. , 


Cube 


New. National Statistical Agency. The Cu- 
ban Government has established a central statis- 
tical agency to operate under the National Eco- 
nomic Council. Law No. 578, which established 
the agency, was published in the Official Ga- 
zette,, No. 184, of September 30, 1959. The 
agency: has broad: authority, both for its own 
ofganization and activities and for the direction: 
of existing statistical offices in the various 
ministries: and other public organizations.--U. S. 
Embassy, H avana. ! 


Peru 


.. Cost of Living Levels Off After Sharp Rise. 
The sharpest. rise in the. cost of living: since 
early in 1953. was experienced in August when 
the index for the Lima-Callao area rose 6.1 per- 
cent above. the July 1959 level, as. compared with 
7.6 percent from January to July of this year. In 
September, however, the index rose by only 0.1 
percent. The sharp increase in August was at- 
tributed to the elimination of subsidies on meat, 
wheat, and rice and to the rise in petroleum 
prices which resulted in higher transportation 
costs.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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Ireland 


New Federation’s First Congress. The 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions (ICTU), formed 
in 1959 by the amalgamation of the Irish Trade 
Union Congress, linked to the British trade union 


movement, and the Congress of , Irish Unians.. 


(CIU), held its first annual bungee at Dublin. 
Representing 72 unions with 420,000 members in 
the Republic and in Northern ireland, it was the 
largest trade union conference ever held i in Ire- 
land.. The principal resolution adopted, was one 
calling for .a 40-hour, week, without reduction, in 
pay.--U.S. Embassy, Dublin. y 


Norway . 


Seamen’s Wages Unchanged. The Norwe- 
gian Seamen’s Union decided to extend--without 
any wage increase--its contract with the Employ- 
ers’ Association covering employment on ships 
engaged in foreign trade. The decision not to 
demand a wage increase was based on (a) the 
gain to seamen resulting from this year’s 43-hour 
cut in the workweek without pay reduction; (b) 
the virtually stable cost of living; and (c) the 
shortage of maritime work resulting ftom a drop 
in foreign trade.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Scandinavia 
Problems of the Next Decade. Some’ 400 


delegates from trade unions in Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden held a Nordic Labor ‘Con- 


gress at Malmo, Sweden, and discussed the re- 


lation of labor to the proposed Free Trade Area, 
the increased role of white-collar workers in the 
labor movement, and other problems of the 1960's. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Uni ted Kingdom 


. Production Rising More Than Labor Force. 
In the past year, civil employment rose by. 0.1 
percent, while production rose by 8 percent. The 
British press describes this as indicating ay a 
substantial increase in productivity,’ , but ob- 
,serves that other, factors were also operative, 


; ' 
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including an increase’ fn hours worked (a rise of 
people working overtime and a decrease’ in ‘the 
number of those working short time).--London 


Times. 


Unemployment in Scotland. Unemployment 
in Scotland: dropped in September for the sixth 
consecutive month, but still remained higher than 
in the rest of the United Kingdom.--U. S. Comat 
late, Glasgow. 


Basis of Wage Demand. . The price level 
having remained stable in the past year for the 
first time since’ the war, the Amalgamated: En- 
gineering Union is basing its demand for a wage 
increase on the ground that the time has come to 
register for the workers a real advance, reflect: 
ing the rise in output’ since’ the war, instead of 
(as in the past) just balancing the higher cost of 
living.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


Crackdown on Wildcatters. The National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers sus- 
pended 112 of its members for participating in a 
wildcat strike at the plant of British Oxygen 
Gas.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


i 


. To End, Jurisdictional Strife. Representa- 
tives of the Boilermakers’ Society and of the 
Ship Constructors and Shipwrights Association 
took steps to end. the jurisdictional strife be- 
tween the two unions, which was causing un- 
favorable public reaction.-- U.S. Embassy, London. 


Vatican 


Rise in Wage Level. The personnel of the 
Vatican ,administration, ftom cardinals to day 
laborers, numbering 3,000, had their pay raised 
recently by percentages tanging from 12.2 for the 
lowest ,paid. The total payroll rose from $4.4 
million to $6.6 million a year. 

Under the new scale, the 25 cardinals who 
assist the Pope--including the « one who serves 
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as the Secretary of State--receive $640 a month; 
plus a $96. housing ‘allowance for’ those who do 
not live in the Vatican. At the other endof the 
ladder, the lowest paid worker receives $112 a 
month and if he is married, $16 a month for his 
wife and $20 a month for each child. 





Over and: above the regular pay, each em- 
ployee ‘receives (a) $16 a month for eachidepend- 
ent parent or unmarried ‘sister; (b) an extra 
month’s: pay each December; (c) social security 
and health insurance, and (d) a $5-a-month pay 
raise every 2 years for 20 years.--U.S. Press. 
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Ethiopia 


Analysis of Wages and Labor Force. The 
number of workers employed for wages in Ethi- 
opia is not known, but it accounts for a small 
mindtity of the labor force. It is estimated that 
more than 90 percent of the population is en- 
gaged in subsistence farming. Of the indigenous 
population employed for wages, most are believed 
to work for the.Government. Workers with a de- 
gree of technical skill are in short ‘supply, and 
receivé wages considerably above those paid un- 
skilled workers. In the industrial field, the more 
responsible supervisory and technical jobs are 
filled by persons of: European or Near Eastem 
éxtraction. The emergence of an indigenous, 
permanent industrial labor force is a phenomenon 
new to Ethiopia, as there were virmally no in- 
dustries in that country before the period of the 
Italian occupation, 1935 to 1941. The Govern- 
ment is attempting to assist in the development 
of a skilled labor force through technical training 
of many kinds,’\and the Ethiopians-have proved 
themselvés capable of work demanding responsi- 
bility “and ‘technical skill: At the present pace, 
however, it will be many years before there are 
enough trained Ethiopians to assume responsible 
positions in ‘an ‘industrial complex of any but the 
smallest Scope. ‘Accordingly, as additional in- 
dustries are built, the number of foreign tech- 
nicians may be expected to increase. 

In Addis Ababa, unskilled or ‘‘coolie”’ la- 
bor receives an average wage of Eth$1 (US$0.40) 
a day, the customary minimum for common labor. 
-Alttiough little information is available concera- 
ing wages for unskilled labor outside of Addis 
Ababa, it appears that they are also at about this 
level. Professional; technical, and:kindred work- 
ers employed by the Ethiopian Government are 


paid according to a wage scale established by 
each ministry. Among clerical and kindred wo rk- 
ers, stenographers and secretaries receive wages 
equal to or above those. paid to Directors and 
Secretaries General in the ministries, reflecting 
the shortage of trained secretarial personnel. 
Salaried workers in Government and private firms 
customarily receive no overtime pay. Wage earn- 
ers usually receive straight-time pay for extra 
hours worked. A survey based largely on inter- 
views with employers, as tabulated by the Em- 
bassy, gives detailed wage information for pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers; agri- 
cultural workers; and industrial workers. Within 
each industrial classification, the wage informa- 
tion is reported by occupation, degree of skill, 
sex and age of worker, hours worked, nationality 
of employer, and size of firm (small, medium, or 
large). Information about the survey can be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureav 
of Labor Statistics. Data were gathered by the 
U.S. Embassy, Addis Ababa. 


Ghana 


Determination of Wage Rates. With the ex- 
ception of the mining industry and petroleum mar- 
keting, collective bargaining has thus far played 
a limited role in. determining wage rates in pri- 
vate industry. This situation is slated to change 
under the new regime created. by the Industrial 
Relations Act passed in December 1958. The 
Act calls for collective bargaining between pri- 
vate management and recognized trade unions, 
the, fruits of which are to be embodied in formal 
collective agreements of at least 1 year’s dura- 
tion. Such negotiations were initiated in, October 
1959.in mining, petroleum. marketing, and. port 
operations. Legislative restrictions affecting 
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wage rates in private industry are limited to the 
following: . (1) the» retail trades and catering 
trades for which ‘Wages Board Orders establish 
minimum rates and (2) projects financed by Gov- 
ernment contracts. In the lattet category, which 
consists’ chiefly of construction work, Govern- 
ment pay rates apply. Government rates of pay, 
in general, have a major influence upon the coun- 
try’s wage structure, because (1) Government is 
by far the largest single employer and (2) Gov- 
ernment rates have traditionally set the standards 
for private industry. Although no studies have 
been made on the subject, it is frequently re- 

ported that within the past several years there 

has been a narrowing of the gap between wages 
in private industry and the more favorable rates 
paid by Government. Although this may be true, 

the available data seem to indicate that Govern- 

ment rates are, in general, still significantly 
higher. 

The Government schedule of rates for blue- 
collar jobs and tables on wages and supplemen- 
tary employment practices, compiled from un- 
assembled data in the Ghana Labor Department 
for occupations in retail trade, construction, 
ptinting, logging, diamond mining, manganese 
mining, and gold mining, are available at the 
U.S. Department-of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


Iraq 


Employment of Foreigners. Regulations 
No. 14, issued in Iraq on September 21, 1958, 
under section 134 of the Iraqi Labour Code, deal 
with the conditions of employment of foreigners. 

Under these new regulations, an alien may 
be employed only if he has first been granted a 
work permit by the Department of Labour and 
Social Security. Such a permit is granted only 
if the occupation concerned is technical and re- 
quires experience not possessed by any Irayi. 
Particulars of the nature of the work must be 
stated on the permit, which is issued for 1 year 
and is renewable. No alien may be granted a 
tesidence permit until he has first obtained a 
work permit. 

Aliens employed by diplomatic or consular 
missions ard those holding posts in‘ the country 
under international agreements or employed by 
govetnment agencies on technical; administra- 
tive, or scientific work are exempt from the obli- 
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gation to obtain a work permit. The same exemp- 
tion applies to political refugees and: to persons 
who took up residence in Iray before 1940.. ... 

, ‘Aliens already. working in,Ipay are permitted 
to remain in. their.posts for. a period of,from 2 to 
4 years, depending on the nature of their work 
and the country’s needs.. An.employer requiring 
an alien’s services must prove that he needs him 
to fill a technical post and that he is unable w 
find an Irayi technician capable of doing such 
work. If this is found to be the case, the De- 
partment of*Labour and Social Security will 
authorize the hiring of an alien worker on con- 
dition that the employer undertake to train Irayis 
who can later take the alien worker's place. 
Industry and Labour, September 1, 1959. 


Somalia 


Hours of Work. A new Labor Code provides 
for a standard 8-hour workday and a 48-hour 
workweek, except that agricultural and custodial 
workers may be required to work 10 hours a day 
and 60 hours a week. The workers limited to 48 
hours may work up to 12 hours overtime a week, 
but the overtime rate of pay must be at least 10 
percent above their basic pay. All workers must 
be given 24 consecutive hours of rest each week. 

In private industry, the average workweek 
in Mogadiscio is approximately 40 hours for of- 
fice workers and 48 for others, including cus- 
todial workers. Office hours usually extend from 
7:30 a.m. to noon, and cover 2 hours late in the 
afternoon, 6 days a week. Manual workers usual- 
ly work from 7 a.m. to noon and from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. With the exception of certain custodial 
workers, who work 48 hours a week, the employ- 
ees of the Somalia Government and the Munici- 
pality of Mogadiscio work only 32 hours a week. 
Their hours are 7:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 5 days a 
week and 7:30 a.m. to.noon on Friday (they are 
released an hour early every Friday for prayers). 
This practice of early Friday closing is also 
common among other employers... The hours ob- 
served by the shops and other commercial es- 
tablishments catering directly to the public are 
usually 8 a.m. to noon and 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
6.days:a week. They. formerly. also stayed open 
on Sunday from 8 a.m.,.to noon, but. this practice 
is disappeasing. because of the 24-hoyr consecu- 
tive rést period .cequired, by, the.L,abor Code. 
U.S. Consulate, Mogadiscio. ....... . 
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Tanganyika | 


‘Recommendations .on Procedures for Deter- 
mining Wages: The following information .was 
derived from a:report by Professor D. T, Jack on 
methods of determining wages.! Professor J ack 
was commissioned: by the' Government of ‘Tangan- 
yika to ‘make recommendations ‘on ‘methods of 
wage’ determination.* His report includes tables 
on labor‘ force and éarnings in Tanganyika’ in 
July 1958, by broad industrial’ grouping. Ac- 
cording to the’ report, wage rates for all labor, 
as well. as the provision of housing and rations, 
varied among different provinces and industries. 
The data appeared to show, however, that the 
cost of living also varied widely throughout the 
country, making a single minimum wage undesir- 
able.) wi 

‘Professor J ack revomanketdéds in summaty, 
that the’ principle’ of the legal minimum wage 
should be ‘extended’ over the whole ‘territory ‘by 
the ‘setting up of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards 
but that’ certain industries should ‘be' éxcluded 
from the jurisdiction of these Boards. ‘The’ in- 
dustries .which. should be excluded are those in 
which satisfactory joint administrative machinery 
exists, whether ,of a voluntary or statutory char- 
acter. Those industries, which. appear to have 
some claim for exclusion are the railway industry 
and ‘the sisal; tea, and’ coffee sections. of the 
agricultural industry; but there are others: which 
may be added’ as ‘soon as they'have evolved ade- 
quate joint machinery of their own.--U. S. Consu- 
late, Dar Es Salaam. ' 


United Arab Republic (Syria) 


Trade Unions. © The: Minlecey i Social Af- 
fairs and Labor in 'the Syrian Region issued’ a de- 
cision’ on September 2, 1959, whereby it granted a 
subsidy of S£28,000 (US$7,821) from its budget 
to labor leaders of the ‘Federation’ of Labor Un- 
ions in the Syrian Region (FLUS), an affiliate of 
the International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions (ICATU). The subsidy is to be used only 
for union affairs.--U.S.. Consulate, Damascus. 





1 Report on Methods of Determining Wages. By 
Professor D. T. Jack. Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, 
Government Printer, 1959. 








Minimum Wages. The Ministry of Social Af- 


: fairs and Labor in the Syrian, Region ‘issued a de-f 


cision on August 26,, 1959, establishing the mini- 
mum wages for various groups of Syrian laborers 
working, for the Techno-Impex Co., which has 
been awarded the contract for constructing the 
Mahardah Dam: on the Oronthus River. This is 


one of several decisions normally issued once} 


each year by the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Labor in’ the Syrian Region to: establish minimun 
wages for labor in certain trades, ‘industries, 
companies, or‘ commercial concerms in a papel 
district. ce ley 
Workers of Techno-Impex have’ been: lass 


fied’ and their minimum daily wages Set, as 





follows: 
Minimim dail} wage 
(in Syrian piastres) 

Unskilled laborer..,.........sssss9-+ ~ 400 

Worker on cement mixing ea 
and handling’........scsescsssecssesees 425 
CMR eins cescercstiocrect cutter setentes . 400 
FOrOM ane. ciecicceebiccecdseseedeeee Rik , 475 
NOON esi 53500 bLdsRAS ced bieoved 1, 200 
ASSLSTANE MASON.......c.:eecceere rece 600 
Cement-handling worker .. _ 425 
Concrete preparation worker... &25 
Concrete carpenter .............00+ 700 
Assistant concrete carpenter .. 500 
Concrete ironsmith.................... 800 

Assistant concrete cement $1 
SSOWEIGIN iii Wide cheb sss ieiihecedtice 500 
Plasterer ......: Enis: caked. stead 3 900 
- Assistant planceres, geoapeendpeepenend 500 
Tike Layer, coecoseciesseacbicsaiecsdersene oe 900 
’ Assistant tile in leelaieneiiieaial ~ 500 
ORMEEY WORK ET 000. o.oo cccceccsccssseeee * g00 
Painter....i..0.....000 DG isa tereene 825 
AsSistant quarry worker .......... - 500 
Electrician ....4.... hipMdeceddbbdennds 800 
Assistant electriciam................ 500 
Bdgghees s5-9 acer vis cgeeerr rs erey owen : tas 
Assistant plumber .........0.:000000 400 
Ironsmith, skilled................:.008 925 
Assistant skilled ironsmith . Bee 500 
Carpenter... Sradeetcstintee Abii beked ‘1825 
Assistant oe seWhderecocadd ches ; 500 
Welder ...........4. ee Meant teehee) eee 1,025 
Assistant welder ............c0.cs000 625 
ROOF Carpenter’ ..,..-.rucenserseenererers 825 
Tinsmith, assistant.......... ithe ' 400 
(Oss wierenmnorenenmncresransbersses ie aii 400 
Assistant roof iron smith ale 500 
PEI cae ceacencetesenters iin glia og 
~ Assistant c0ok ....2. 2 ae TE ae. 908 
TORO disc occsccess cccscescceseccee 650 
Tunnel worker..........cccseccseceeecees 750 
Assistant tunnel worker .......... 500 


See foomote at end of tabulation. 
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Tabul ation--Continued 


Skilled asphalt layer ..........0004 750 
Assistant asphalt layer .......... 425 
MESSER BEF ..........secccssccccbeciteniges ce 425 
Skilled concrete worket............ 1, 100 
Worker on lathes...........ccccecesesees 850 
Assistant to worker on lathes.. 550 
Mechanic, skilled.................00 1, 100 
Auto MECHANIC .........ececeseceseeeee 750 
Tractor driver........cccsessscceseceeeee 950 
Tractor and winch driver ........ 950 
Explosives worker............00 950 


Carpenter on munnels.............- 750 
Assistant carpenter on tunnels 425 
Driller and compressor worker 650 
Small-car driver ...........c0eceseceee 500 
Medium-size-car driver ............ 700 
Large-Car driver... .s.scss-ciesscerers 750 
Diésel-truck driver..........0..s000s 925 
Gasoline-engine-truck driver .. 725 


1 100 piastres=1 Sytian pound; 1 Syrian 
pound=US§0.28; 1 piastre=US$0.00 28. 


--U.S. Consulate, Damascus. 
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Afghanistan 


Social Reform. On September 17, 1959, the 
Government of Afghanistan issued a public state- 
ment of its policy to end the enforced wearing of 
veils by Afghan women. In adopting this measure, 
the Government expects that women will become 
available for work in industry and will take their 
part in the economic development of the country. 
--U.S. Embassy, Kabul. 


Australia 


Assessments for Political Purposes. The 
Australian High Court has ruled that a trade un- 
ion can legally compel a member to pay an as- 
sessment for political purposes. This was another 
milestone, but not the last one, in the ‘‘Hursey 
case,’’ a cause celebre involving the refusal of 
two union members, on grounds of conscience, 
to contribute to causes with which they disagree. 


--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Visits of Trade Unionists. The biennial 
congress of the Australian Council of Trade Un- 
ions voted in.favor of reciprocal visits between 
trade unionists of Australia and of all other coun- 
tries. It rejected an amendment limiting visits 
to countries whose trade union movement are af- 
filiated with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Decrease in Strikes. The number of man- 
days lost on account of strikes from January to 


June 1959 (185,000) was smaller than in any 6- 
month period since 1935. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in the usually turbulent fields of 
coal mining and stevedoring.--U.S. Embassy, 
Canberra. 


Hong Kong 


General Chamber of Commerce Recommends 
Establishment of a Development Finance Corpo- 
ration. On September 30, the Hong Kong General 
Chamber of Commerce made public a letter to the 
chairman of the Industrial Bank Committee, which 
was set up by the Government last February to 
study the question of governmental aid for indus- 
trial development within the Colony. The Cham- 
ber’s letter mentioned the Government’s previous- 
ly expressed wish not to become directly involved 
in industrial development, but called attention to 
the following changed conditions: (1) the de- 
clining importance of entrepot (warehouse) trade 
as a source of employment; (2) the increasing 
population; (3) the limited ‘tdomestic’’ market on 
which Colony industry can be founded; (4) the 
shortage of suitable industrial sites and their 
high cost; and (5) the freer exchange of curren- 
cies in many countries of the world, which has 
reduced, relatively, one of the advantages of in- 
vesting in Hong Kong. All these factors the 
Chamber said now make Government intervention 
desirable. 

The Chamber considers the supply of pri- 
vate short-term capital in the Colony to be ade- 
quate. However, it finds that few attempts have 
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been made to lend capital on a medium- or long- 
term basis to local industrialists or to the Gov- 
ernment itself, because of the political risks 
involved. As a result, the Colony’s industry has 
been limited to ventures requiring limited capital. 
The Chamber believes that if Hong Kong’s indus- 
try is to be diversified, and the Colony’s vulner- 
ability to foreign restrictive actions reduced, the 
Government must establish an agency that will 
both underwrite the loans made by private lend- 
ing institutions abroad and in the Colony and 
lend money itself. 

The Chamber suggested, therefore, that the 
Government arrange with the United Kingdom 
Govemment for the necessary underwriting guar- 
antees (i.e., repayment of private loans on due 
date in London) and set up a Development Fi- 
nance Corporation empowered to use its funds 
for the following objects: (1) the development, 
purchase, and leasing of sites for industrial use; 
(2) the establishment of heavy (presumably in- 
cluding precision) industries; (3) the acquisition 
of large, mechanized fishing vessels; (4) the im- 
provement of port facilities and cross-harbor com- 
munications (presumably not including a bridge); 
(5) the encouragement of tourism; (6) the develop- 
ment of public utilities; (7) aid to farmers; and 
(8) assistance to low-cost housing efforts.--U. S. 
Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


Developments in Industrial Undertakings 
During Second Quarter 1959. The garmentmaking 
and plastic flowers industries showed_ further 
expansion during the second quarter of 1959, al- 
though there were signs that the expansion of the 
latter industry was slowing down. Employment 
in the wool glove industry and the flashlight 
case industry also increased, but there was a 
decrease in employment in shipbuilding, ma- 
chinery repairing, in the enamelware and rubber 
footwear industries, and in cigars and cigarettes. 

The number of registered industrial under- 
takings rose by 34 to 4,894 during the quarter 
and the number of workers in these industries 
increased by 3,701 to 192,843. Of these, 81,223 
were women, and they accounted for 2,646 of the 
total increase recorded during the quarter. 

The following are the significant changes 
in employment figures during the quarter, together 
with comparative figures for June 30, 1958 and 


June 30, 1959: 








Secona- 
quarter 
change Number of employed-- 
April 1- 
June 30, June 0, June 30, 
Industry 1959 1959 1958 
Garments and shirts.. +879 29,864 19,006 
GhOWOBE ccrrcanoeedsssctsece +594 4, 495 (1) 
Plastic flowers......... +511 2,7a (1) 
Flashlight cases ...... +494 5,717 4, 338 
Cotton weaving.......... +409 17,276 15,564 
Shipyards...............004. -1,090 8, 351 9, 200 
Enamel ware................ -544 4,757 5, 129 
Rubber footwear......... -495 6, 966 7,789 
Machinery repait........ -328 2, 431 4, 418 


Cigarettes and cigars -261 1, 266 1,151 


1 No separate records. 


During the quarter, the inspectorate respon- 
sible for the implementation of the regulations 
on hours of work of women and young persons 
which came into force on J anuary 1, 1959,” con- 
tinued to concentrate on advising proprietors on 
how best to comply with the new regulations. In 
addition to interviews with large numbers of pro- 
prietors in both the Hong Kong and Kowloon offi- 
ces, 2,527 visits were made to factories and in- 
dustrial undertakings. Of these, 2,442 were 
special surveys and visits in connection with 
wages, hours of work, and employment of women 
supervisors, and the remaining 85 were in con- 
nection with the employment of young persons. 

By the end of the quarter, nearly all regis- 
tered and recorded factories and industrial under- 
takings employing women had overcome their 
initial difficulties in complying with the regula- 
tions and it was possible to make preparation 
for enforcement of the various requirements. 
--Hong Kong Government report. 


New Zealand 


Government Officials’ Salaries. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Parliamentary Salaries and Allow- 





2The Legislative Council on November 5, 
1958, approved regulations restricting the working 
hours of women and young persons to 10 a day and 
60 a week in industrial enterprises. Rest periods are 
required and the amount of overtime is limited. 
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ances, Parliament has adopted the following 
changes affecting its members, including those 
who hold Cabinet positions: 


(In pounds!) 














Change from 
Annual previous 
Official salary salary 
Prime Minister............00 4, 250 +450 
Cabinet Ministers ............ 2, 800 +300 
Speaker . 2, 400 +450 
Opposition Leader............ 2, 200 +250 
Members of Parliament... 1, 400 +300 
Change from 
Annual previous 
allowance allowance 
Prime Minister..............0 1, 500 0 
Cabinet Ministers ............ 450 -100 
ING vi acsmeceinerersiternemsenes 600 0 
Opposition Leadet............ 490 0 
Members of Parliament.... 2275 to 705 0 


1 One New Zealand pound equals US$2.80. 
2 Depending on the classification of the district. 


The retirement deductions were increased 
from 7.2 percent of salary to 10 percent.--U.S. 
Embassy, Wellington. 


Pakistan 


Trade Unions. The West Pakistan Labor 
Welfare Department arranged a trade union semi- 
nar, which was held September 23 and 24, 1959, 
in Lahore. Attending the seminar were govem- 
ment officials concerned with labor and manage- 
ment relations, representatives of Pakistani labor 
and management groups, and International Labor 
Office experts Anwar Ahmed Shaheed, Dr. Hans 
Wolfgang Buttner, and Herbert Rudolph Premer. 
--U.S., Consulate, Labore. 


Reorganization of Labor Division, Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Administrative Re- 
organization Committee of the Government of 
Pakistan, the Secretariat of the Labor Division 
of the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, on 
October 1, 1959, introduced a new system of job 
assignments called the Section Officers’ Scheme. 
The new system, being introduced in all Minis- 
tries of the Government, means a radical change 
in the previous procedures and job assignments 
in the Labor Division. Previously, a Permanent 


Secretary and a Deputy Secretary were in charge 
of the Secretariat of the Labor Division. Two 
Assistant Secretaries and an Under Secretary, 
each with numerous and diverse functions and a 
pyramid of assistants and clerical workers, were 
responsible to the higher officials. The chain of 
command was long and the procedures slow. Un- 
der the new plan, the functions of the Labor Di- 
vision will be divided among 11 Section Officers 
and 2 Research Officers, each of whom will be 
assisted by a small and compact staff of 3 or 4. 
According to the plan, two Deputy Secretaries 
will be appointed to supervise the Section Offi- 
cers and assist the Secretary in the overall direc- 
tion of the Labor Division. 

The reorganization of the Secretariat of the 
Labor Division will be followed by similar re- 
forms in the operating departments of the Labor 
Division--the office of the Central Labor Commis- 
sioner, the Department of Manpower and Employ- 
ment, and the Seamen’s Welfare Directorate. 
--U.S. Embassy, Karachi. 


Singapore 


Trade Union Unity. As one of its top pri- 
ority programs, the Peoples Action Party (PAP), 
upon assuming the powers of Government, called 
for unification of the trade union movement. As 
of June 4, 1959, the date on which the PAP took 
office, 218 trade unions were registered with the 
Ministry of Labour. 

To unify the movement, the PAP advocated 
legislation that would enable the Goverment to 
define and decertify splinter and ‘‘yellow’’ (com- 
pany) unions and force unions representing work- 
ers in a similar trade, occupation, or profession 
to unite. The plan, as described by Government 
authorities, would result in a single federation of 
not more than 50 unions federated under the 
Singapore Trades Union Congress (STUC). G. 
Kandasamy, STUC Secretary General and recently 
elected member of the Singapore Legislative As- 
sembly (also appointed Deputy Speaker of the 
latter body), was named coordinater of the uni- 
fication program. 

Among the first bills placed before the new 
Legislative Assembly was one to amend the 
Trades Union Ordinance, so as to empower the 
Ministry of Labour and Law through its Registrar 
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of Trade Unions and its Minister to define splin- 
ter, “yellow,” and illegal unions. Unions oper- 
ating or organizing in jurisdictions that compete 
with legally recognized organizations also would 
be considered illegal. The amendment passed 
its third reading on September 2, 1959, and was 
published as law on September 11. 

On September 16, the Ministry of Labour 
and Law announced that the certificates of regis- 
tration of 9 labor unions had been canceled, and 
notified 10 other labor unions that their certifi- 
cates would be withdrawn unless they submitted 


adequate reasons why this action should not be 
carried out. 

Under the Trades Union Ordinance, the 
above organizations can appeal the notice within 
60 days. As such appeal can be made only to 
the Minister for Labour and Law, K. M. Bryne, 
whose Ministry made the initial decision, it can 
be expected that none will be allowed. 

The 19 unions mentioned above were all 
small organizations claiming 30, or fewer, men- 
bers and are properly classed as splinter unions. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Singapore. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


International 


U.S. Department of Labor. Office of International Labor Affairs. International Labor 
Study series. 


Three studies have been issued in this series, as follows: 
The International L andworkers Federation. U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1957. 69 pp. 
The International Metalworkers’ Federation. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959. 192 pp. 55 cents. 
The International Union of Food and Drink Workers’ Asso- 
ciations. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 104 pp. 
35 cents. 

Each study describes the functioning of the International 
Trade Secretariat in question, its place in the intemational labor 
movement, and its historical development from European to world 
orientation. 


International Labour Office. The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics. 
Geneva, 1959. 124 pp. (Studies and Reports, New Series No. 53.) 


This edition revises and updates the 1934 and 1943 editions. 
The first part contains a general description of the work done at 
the intemational level in the field of standardization of labor sta- 
tistics; the second part reproduces the basic documents containing 
existing internaticnal standards in the field of labor statistics, 
divided into sections according to subject matter. The reader is 
advised to note the date of adoption of standards in each particu- 
lar case, as ‘“‘not all are equally consistent with best modern 
practice,’’ and some ‘‘now urgently require international review.”’ 


Problems of Size of Plant in Industry in Underdeveloped Countries. (In Industrialization 
and Productivity, New York, U.N. Publication Center, Bull. No. 2, 1959.) 


Prepared by the U.N. Bureau of Economic Affairs, the study 
deals with the problem of plant capacity, which is one of the key 
elements in the decision to set up new industries in underdevel- 
oped countries. 


International: Europe 


Conference for the Cement Industry. Amsterdam, International Federation of Industrial 
Organizations and General Workers’ Union, 1959. 46 pp. Mimeo. 


A collection of documents submitted to the conference held 
in Stockholm, May 19-20, 1959, which presents information on con- 


1] 














SOURCES 





ditions of employment, financial interests, and activities of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation for the industry 
in Western Europe. Document I includes data on number of com- 
panies and workers, hours, earnings, safety, and hygiene. A table 
on labor costs is included in Document III, and a table on produc- 
tivity comparison in the Annex. 


Canada 


Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Working and Living 
Conditions in Canada Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, April 1959. Eighth edition. 78 pp. 


Latest edition of a standard booklet. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy, a map in color, illustrations, and tables. 


Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Group Hospitalization 
and Medical Insurance Plans in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Ottawa, Decem- 


ber 1958. 41 pp. Processed. 


Covers the prevalence of the plans, their coverage, charac- 
teristics, and financing. 


Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch.. Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower Resources in Canada; Their Earnings, Employment and Education, 1957. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, June 1959. 51 pp. (Professional Manpower Bull. No. 7.) 


Contains discussions and tables relating to the level of 
earnings of scientific and technical professional workers, their 
distribution in various jobs, and the relation between their educa- 
tion and their job level. 


India 


Memorandum of Settlement between The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. and The Tata Work- 
ers’ Union. Jamshedpur, February 18, 1959. 


Revised wages of workers in the plant, of the supervisory 
staff in the plant coming within the sphere of the Tata Worker’s 
Union, and of town and other employees outside the Works. 


Iran 


Iran. Ministry of Labor, Plan Organization. National Manpower: Resources & Require- 
ments Survey, Iran 1958. Tehran, Governmental Affairs Institute, July 1959. 90 pp. 


This survey, nationwide in scope and covering all segments 
of the economy, is the first attempt to determine the country’s 
total manpower resources in terms of available talents and skills. 
The statistics provide the basis for planning development of man- 
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power resources for the completion of Iran’s long-range social 
and economic program. 


Japan 
Japan. Ministry of Labor. Japan Labor Legislation 1959. Tokyo, 1959. 605 pp. 


A revision of previous books on the same subject. Contains 
copies of the Ministry of Labor Establishment Law and of all the 
laws and implementing ordinances administered by the Ministry of 
Labor. Labor laws administered by other ministries are not in- 
cluded. 


New Zeal and 


New Zealand, Department of Statistics. The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1959. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1959. Sixty-fourth edition. 1,309 pp.; map in envelope 
on back cover. 


Contains chapters on social security, prices, labor laws and 
working conditions, wages and hours of work, employment and un- 
employment, industrial unions, industrial disputes, and workmen’s 
compensation. 


United Kingdom 


British Institute of Management. The Cost of Labour Turnover. London, Management 
House, 1959. 79 pp. 


Covers the costs of separation and recruitment of new em- 
ployees, the cost of “ineffective time’’ (i.e., time spent by the 
new employee in gaining experience), cost of training, and other 
aspects of turnover. 


United States 


U.S. Department of Labor. Farm Labor Fact Book. Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 240 pp. $1 (paper cover). 


A chapter on Imported Farm Workers presents information on 
the composition of the foreign labor force in the United States by 
nationality; and information on recruitment and contracting; en- 
forcement of agreements; and employment conditions. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concerned, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. MEXICO: AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 























Sudeep Weekly wage (in pesos}) _ Index (1939=100) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
Redon eds 61S CIES. sn ysewechormernreoe 176.02 205.62 514 600 
Cotton fiber and textiles .............s.csscececess eee 152. 53 159. 54 $44 569 
Wool fiber and textiles 0.00... ........scseceeesceeceeeroee 133. 66 162. 55 501 609 
Synthetic fiber and textiles... .0.........ss.csssessseee 149. 34 164. 30 320 352 
Henequen and jute fibers and textiles............ 115.01 127.09 438 484 
Mining and metallurgy .............:+.s:nscecese sneseseee 154. 61 160. 44 463 481 
PPOAIIIII cosccescseca sen ccedece is lbla-s-coscccnse sinc hii. 269. 03 275.18: 408 . 418 





1 12.49 pesos=-US$1. 
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Source: Secretaria del Trabajo y Prevision Social, 


Memoria de Labores, 1958. Mexico, 1959. 





(In Somali1) 


TABLE 2. SOMALIA: DAILY WAGE RATES FOR SKILLED AND UNSKILLED SOMALISIN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT IN MOGADISCIO, SEPTEMBER 1959 




















Private employment Public employment 
Job classification High ~_— High Low 
EROS SEE, MTR Oe | eS -- --- 42.00 28: 00 
fe | LS | enone -- --- 46.00 32. 00 
BOI GIT .00.0:00che screen sia ERE? Re Ye 38. 50 -- 28. 00 14. 00 
I I Ricci cc scan stbscocnse rg Rds scccasacdbveneg Mihied 24. 00 9.60 28. 00 14. 00 
QO 3issi5 5555 ER LT ORES 53. 25 24. 00 42. 00 28.00 
Tygbdei 022k aden. gk neat 15. 00 10.00 17. 30 9.60 
CAPRI CF...0-. .0.cccceibbcterectha Teal e-ocdtitbectidleeaeics -- 24. 00 32.00 18,00 
Interpreter-tran sl at08 .............. 000 ssccccessescecoveee -- -- 42.00 28. 00 
III as sasncccccinesencsinssnonesncrssceceeise cocsnesiencs 8.00 5.00 16. 40 8. 00 
ORE DEOG 00 0 ccccenincvsctichinn hitivisiittitihins is ebjoastinsti 5.00 4.00 14. 40 6.00 
RE ech ss Sesipacrescénkadbacesnchianaioctusbenseeiieneaseisbaees 7.00 5.00 14. 40 6. 00 
RII cists) since sxeh-cikhcsbeipnanunicaanoabateople suacegeounieksh 6.00 4.00 14. 40 6.00 
I iiccicss ne snvesbcesststtars saptecisidessesoseceisoncesess 16.00 10. 00 20. 40 12.00 
CRUE GB RBGI GORE sais ssscscsseicsssnsoseseresssseres 10. 00 8.00 18. 00 9.60 
I ae cst ine piles nun cocebiaseclsegastau/sabusitessedacercséuveoss 12. 00 8.00 od sy 
Ta iia ele seas nell beak dehinaien ehenaesnwbecs mani bintess 12.00 10. 00 18.00 9.60 
os sanescn easadease 8.00 5.00 -- ne 
EES IAT OL CL LE TERT 17.00 10.00 -- es 
INNO 1 AONE OIG sc sikesosveccssssiuseisions ss 8.00 5. 00 -- chs 
EEE SESS EI EN nae 6. 00 5. 00 16. 40 8.00 
GASEOROL B ROGIGTARE ocsereccicccscssesesescesvsces eee 4.00 3.00 14. 40 6.00 
aia Rai ia S nile dipetieke Sakpiabiates 5.00 3.00 7.00 5.00 
Heavy equipment operator ..........secesesecesesereee 11. 00 10. 00 20. 40 12. 00 
BO GG CIR, CIE i oe srs cores cece cccsencecs coscence 11.00 10.00 20. 40 12.00 
PAGROR GEE COP GEIOE .. 02.0.0c0se.csesseesecssccessedvere se 11.00 10. 00 18.00 9. 60 
ai estat cw asiniscbivbakeiecnscibiniabotedsansesees 20.00 15.00 28.00 14. 00 
NE AE ING ooo acsscscscsnsvoinsasovscstincices 10. 00 8. 00 20. 40 12. 00 
tain aac sha ccncthanabbiniobohbneddiceniopbaseuanics 16. 00 8.00 28. 00 14.00 
ie ccanin a 16. 00 15.00 -- °° 
NETTIE era SIE na nT re ee 18. 00 6. 80 32. 00 18.00 
I itis sticcipnsscatriincti ebausbancebiionabuchbaidseieeess -- -- 24.00 10. 00 
T_T TE ETE -- -° 14. 00 6.00 
MINIS, . . dicks de asanssen atissbabshah bs wnitiass eiketeinbe dc 12.00 8. 00 . os 
Ta i ey 10. 00 5.00 18. 00 9.60 
SEER PAR ER te ee a 16. 00 8.00 20. 40 12. 00 
Plumber’s assistant...... iiessnibarnaadsccatedsencsiaehes 8.00 5. 00 - ed 
IG icoccnnestntemasincisincnsennsingrenesnnminniaie -- -- 20. 40 12. 60 
EET ner gt oe aS ER 20. 00 12.00 20. 40 12.00 
MECRRIEGE © COCOA orceeccscseccsce seseserscssscesees 8.00 6. 00 -- -- 
EESTI SERGE aie ier oe leone Oe 6.00 4.00 - °° 
III sciscsbtontnckecd sinbtninatsonarensonseoosbostecs 24. 00 12. 00 ne = 
TORO OS CRP GN II OR a. os eiscs 0s se cscesscscccssocnccsseese 20. 00 11.65 “- xe 
LOL RD LER EN ORCA PTO TT 13.65 9.25 -- -- 











1 7.99 Somali=US$1. 





Note: The rates listed under private employment are 
based upon those paid in construction, transportation, in- 
dustry, and commerce. With the exception of those for 
teachers and telephone workers, who are employed by the 
Somalia Government, the rates listed under public employ- 
ment were taken from the wage scale used by the Murici- 
pality of Mogadiscio. Wages outside of Mogadiscio are in 


general somewhat lower. 


In addition to their regular wages, employees receive, 


under the labor code, two gramities annually of 744 days’ 16 





pay each at the Moslem feasts of Ramadan and Arafa. 
There is no national security scheme in Somalia. How 
ever, employers in certain types of industries are required 
to insure their workers with the Instituto Nazionale per 
l’Assicurazione contro gli Infortuni sul Laboro (INAIL), 
a private company, against accidents sustained in the 
performance of their work. 


Source: U.S. Consulate, Mogadiscio. 

















TABLE 3. U.S.S.R: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE POPULATION , 


BY BRANCH OF THE U.S.S.R. NATIONAL ECONOMY 
































Indu stry 1913 192 1937 1955 1957 1958: 
Total (excluding learners and servicemen).............:..:00++e++ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Manufacturing, mining, aNd COMStrUCtion.............0ceeseseseeesers 9 8 24 31 31 31 
Agticulaure and forestry.............secscssesesesessceseceeesenneereensesscaners 75 80 56 43 43 42 
Transportation and CommuniCations..........sccceceresecererereesnees 2 2 5 6 6 7 
Trade and public food Services .........0+ seessececeenie scetenseere 9 3 4 5 5 5 
Education and public health .............cccssssees ssseseseseseeeesneceeneaeaes 1 2 5 9 9 10 
Public and economic administration, 
and credit and im SUrAane ...........e.sssee cosesesssoresesesesersteceseseenes 4 5 3 2 2 2 
Others (including public utilities and housing services) .. 3 4 4 3 





1 Ip addition to the number of wage and salary eamers, 
which was presented in a table in the previous isme of La - 
bor Developments Abroad, this table includes collective farm- 
ers, workers in industrial cooperatives, and some self- 
employed persons (chiefly craftsmen and farmers). 
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Source: U.S.S.R., Council of Ministers, Cer ral Sta- 
tistical Administration. Narodnoe Hoziaistvo SSSA v 1958 
godu (The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958: Sta- 


tistical Yearbook). Moscow, 1959. 





